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A Message from a Junior 
Year Abroad Student 


BEHIND A Bamboo Curtain there are floods 
and suffering; in a town in the United States 
a woman is struggling to readjust herself and 
her family to life, following a divorce; in the 
next room a little girl is crying for mother, 
who is in the hospital. 

What is needed in these situations? Per- 
haps what is most lacking, yet very essential, 
is concern. It is significant that this word 
has been chosen as the name of our maga- 
zine. Women of the Church are surrounded 
on every side with opportunities for concern 
and participation in building relationships of 
love between others and God as well as be- 
tween themselves and others. We live in fam- 
ilies or with fellow workers and we share in 
the life and programs of the church. We are 
members of community groups and political 
parties. Opportunities are everywhere, but 
how concerned are we? Is our giving perfunc- 
tory? Do we forget our next-door neighbors 
and their needs? Is our awareness of the 
world’s problems often limited to a glance at 
the news headlines and a hasty sigh? How 
much do we really care? How deeply do we 
love? How great is our concern? 

Let each of us pray daily—‘‘God, let me 
be aware—Stab me fiercely with another’s 
pain.” 


From Chung Chi College, Hong Kong, Joan Ra- 
jala, Junior Year Abroad student, expresses the 
concern of young people everywhere. 
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SERVICE 







“THE TWENTIETH CENTURY will be chiefly re- 
membered as an age in which human society 
dared to think of the welfare of the whole human 
race as a practicable objective,’ writes Arnold 
Toynbee, the noted historian. 

Health and welfare have long been active con- 
cerns of our United Presbyterian Church. Only 
recently, however, has the work done through the 
many agencies and the Boards been co-ordinated 
in a new Office of Health and Welfare in the 
Board of National Missions. John Park Lee, au- 
thor of this article, is Secretary. 

United Presbyterian Women, who have health 
and welfare work on their hearts, are serving on 
boards of homes, as volunteers in hospitals, and 
on the staffs of various types of agencies. Mr. 
Lee’s story illustrates how important this work 
is in the Lord’s service. 


So writes Julia Piper, Member of the National 
Executive Committee of United Presbyterian 


Women 

























































7o all men 


by John Park Lee 


A woman lies on a hospital bed fearfully await- 
ing an operation. A cold and hungry child in a 
mountain cabin is crying. A retired school teach- 
er sits in her lonely room in quiet despair. An 
invalid mother exhausts the love and strength of 
her daughter. Disease and accidents strike down 
many unable to pay for medical care . . . The 
wealth of our country has not eliminated physi- 
cal, mental, emotional, and spiritual needs. 

To meet many of these human problems, the 
United Presbyterian Church has developed its 
far-flung health and welfare agencies. A chap- 
lain visits the woman awaiting surgery. A chil- 
dren’s home takes in the neglected youngster. 
Neighborhood houses provide recreation and give 
understanding to harried adolescents. Homes and 
services for the aging help overcome the loneli- 
ness of the later years. Nursing facilities care for 
the chronically ill. Hospitals and out-patient 
clinics meet the needs of the sick and the hurt. 
These programs are not a side line for the 
Church. They are at the heart of its ministry. 

Conservative estimates indicate that these 
United Presbyterian programs last year minis- 
tered in the name of our Lord to more than a 
million persons. 

“It seems clear in the New Testament that the 
task of the Church involves three central aspects. 
First, there is the impartation of the Gospel 
(kerygma), which includes the spoken word, the 
preaching and the teaching of the “good news” 
of the incarnation, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ; secondly, there is the fellowship of 
participation together (Koinonia) in the encoun- 
ter of Jesus Christ with the world; and, thirdly, 
the expression of the Christian faith in love and 
service to all men (diakonia).” 

This statement, accepted by the General As- 
sembly meeting in Indianapolis last May as rep- 
resentative of its views, was issued by a group 
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Love and service to all men—a bedridden 
man receives Communion. 









Young children whose 
parents are at work 
find love and security in 
Day Care Centers. 


The aged, the isolated, 
are remembered in the 
services of the Church, 
which ministers to 
them in the home and 
in the hospital. 


of some 400 Protestant Christians, meeting in 
Atlantic City, May 7-10, 1957, in an interde- 
nominational Conference of Policy and Strategy 
in Social Welfare. 

Diakonia, or “‘love and service to all men’’ is 
becoming of increasing significance to our 
Church. We are coming to see that without dia- 
konia there is no evidence that the preaching of 
the word has fallen upon receptive hearts. With- 
out it, there is no evidence that the fellowship 
of the Church is any different from that of a 
country club. Without it, the Church tends to be- 
come sterile and ingrown, preaching only to it- 
self and drawing itself together into an even 
closer and more exclusive group. 

But as we practice “love and service to all 
men,” the meaning of what the minister pro- 
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claims, of what the Bible reveals, and of what 
we unceasingly avow—“the redemptive love of 
God for men”—becomes clear. With “love and 
service to all men” the Gospel becomes under- 
standable to those who are often puzzled if not 
repelled by our creeds, our liturgy, our pro- 
cedures. 

When United Presbyterians provide care for 
the aging; when United Presbyterians donate to 
keep a chaplain at work in a detention center; 
when United Presbyterians supply care for men- 
tally retarded children and recreation which mod- 
ern adolescents can accept; when the United 
Presbyterian Church provides decent nursing 
care for the chronically ill—when these things 
happen, we are showing a skeptical world what 
we mean by “The love of God.” 

Although “‘love and service to all men” has 
been practiced by United Presbyterians from 
their earliest days in this country, much of the 
work has gone on quietly and unnoticed by the 
majority of our members. To some extent our 
people have been aware of the health and wel- 
fare programs of the General Assembly boards, 
but because there was no central agency con- 
cerned with this work, collecting data and pub- 
licizing its activities, its extent has come as a 
surprise to many. 

Most health and welfare work done in the 
name of the Church is carried on by agencies 
related to local churches and groups of churches, 
to presbyteries, and to synods. Even the judica- 
tories within whose bounds such activities have 
been carried on have not been fully aware of 
the broad scope of the service rendered. 

With the creation of a central office (formerly 
the Division of Welfare Agencies of the Board of 
Pensions and now the Office of Health and Wel- 
fare in the Board of National Missions which 
has succeeded it), the kind and amount of such 
service is now becoming widely known. 

Just a few figures for 1958 illustrate the mag- 
nitude of the work. 


Type of Agency Number Persons Served 
Child Care 7 1,055 
Health 39 396,316 
Aging 3 7,336 
Community Center 120 590,000 
Chaplains 105 105,000 
Total 1,099,707 
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“Hospitals and out- 
patient clinics meet 


and the hurt.” 


About 16,000 men and women were employed 
in these various types of services and their op- 
erating budgets total more than $80,000,000. 
While much of the financial support came from 
endowments, fees, and charges, and other out- 
side sources, United Presbyterians contributed 
more than $3,000,000 to this work. These figures 
do not include other services such as the refugee 
program, disaster relief, and ministry to service 
personnel and their families on military bases. 


COME WITH ME TO 


THE EGYPTIAN CHURCH remained in a state of re- 
vival until it began to rest upon its laurels and 
to feel self-righteous because of its achievements. 
Its downfall came about the middle of the eighth 
century A.D., when the Arab invasion took place. 
Because the Church could no longer satisfy the 
spiritual needs of the people, many turned to 
Islam. 

The Church remained in its lethargic state 
until the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
the first missionaries came to Egypt. They came 
from Germany, England, Holland, Italy, Greece, 
France, Canada, and the United States of Amer- 
ica; and they were of all denominations: Catho- 
lic, Greek Orthodox, and all the different sects 
of Protestantism. 


When the missionaries first came to Egypt, - 
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the needs of the sick 


EGYPT 


LOVE AND SERVICE Toall men 


Compassion is certainly essential if we are 
to practice “love and service to all men.” But 
competence is also required if this love is to 
be translated into effective action to meet real 
needs. The Church has therefore adopted stand- 
ards for performance by our children’s homes, 
health agencies, services for the aging, commu- 
nity centers, and institutional chaplains. Scholar- 
ship funds have also been provided to assist 
workers in these fields to become more proficient 
in their work. 

The Church’s concern for human need is also 
expressed in the promotion and support of both 
public and private community health and welfare 
programs. Church members try to make sure that 
these community services meet high standards 
and are open to all who genuinely need them. 

United Presbyterians do not practice “love 
and service to all men” as an expression of vir- 
tue, Or as a means of earning or insuring salva- 
tion. These actions are our grateful response to 
God for what He has done for us in our redemp- 
tion through His Son, Jesus Christ. 






PART THREE 


by Egyptian-American “Friendship Key” 
Mary M. F. Massoud 


they worked among the Christians, trying to re- 
vive the Coptic Orthodox Church. But as they 
did so, different groups began to break away, 
forming separate denominations. Today, the 
largest of these is the Coptic Evangelical Church, 
which first came into existence when United 
Presbyterian missionaries from North America 
came to Egypt. 


Coming articles will review some of the activities 
sponsored today by the Coptic Evangelical 
Church but in which the Christians of other 
denominations also have a share. 








Enough 


by Mary Lou Lacy 


I DON’T KNOW how it is at your house but at mine 
one cannot avoid hearing current popular music. 
It’s impossible to escape an up-to-date knowledge 
of “hit tunes” if a teenager or two live in your 
midst. And so I have almost learned to take jive, 
progressive jazz, rock ’n’ roll all in my stride. 
Remember, | said almost. Just recently one line 
of a jangly noise called “Charley Brown” stuck 
itself tirmly in my mind and | find my heart will 
not let it go. In the midst of noisy bedlam the 
music stops and a pitifully pathetic voice says 
“Why is everybody always picking on me?” Poor 
Charley Brown! He feels desperately sure that no 
one understands him or loves him, all of which 
has made me painfully conscious of the many 
“Charley Browns” I meet each day. 
Understanding each other is essential to hap- 
piness. Strangely enough we are just waking up 
to the fact that getting along with people does 
not necessarily come naturally. In the last ten or 
fifteen years there has been a sudden realization 
on the part of business, industry, government, 
and religion that human relations is a field we 
have neglected far too long, that it should be 
emphasized, studied, worked at in order for us 
to live happily side by side. Twice each year a 
very large furniture factory nearby brings in a 
prominent Southern minister who has turned his 
full-time energies into a God-centered approach 
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Mrs. Frank Lacy, of Martinsville, Virginia, admires 
the new basset hound her twelve-year-old son has ac- 
quired, while the old cocker spaniel regards the situation 
doubtfully. Mrs. Lacy is very active in church and com- 
munity affairs. There are three children in the family. 


towards the art of understanding. He goes from 
one industry to another teaching the sales forces, 
the office personnel, the plant workers that good 
human relations are vital in business and that we 
must work at “getting along with people.” Indus- 
try feels that such emphasis is a necessity. It pays 
off in results. 

The church has become aware that the most 
effective Christianity is that which is able to reach 
out and begin where a person is in understand- 
ing. In almost every denomination you'll find that 
seminaries have started new departments of Hu- 
man Relations, Counseling, Personal Under- 
standing. Not any more do we assume that just 
because two people speak the same language, live 
in the same neighborhood, go to the same church 
do they necessarily understand each other. Peo- 
ple start at different places, they progress at dif- 
ferent rates, they come from different back- 
grounds, they develop different physical traits. So 
how is it possible for me to know exactly how 
you feel and think and hope just from the way I 
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feel? I cannot, and because you act differently 
from the way I would act, you are queer—you 
are hard to get along with—you are misunder- 
stood by me. 

My favorite illustration, one used by a coun- 
seling expert, tells of a school of happy little fish 
swimming along together, having whatever com- 
munication fish have with each other. Suddenly, 
one little fish begins to turn and twist and splash 
and sputter. The other little fish notice and say, 
‘“What’s with him? Why doesn’t he behave like 
iittle fish are supposed to behave? Who does he 
think he is?” Then—swoosh—and the strange 
little fish is gone. What his brothers didn’t know 
was that a man on the bank had a pole, a line, a 
hook. The strange little fish had a hook in him. 
Poor Charley Brown! “Why is everybody picking 
on me?” He probably has a hook in him that we 
know nothing about. 

And so does the man or woman who acts so 
strangely that we give up and leave him alone. 
Hooks are hard to identify, hard to recognize, but 
once you and I truly want to grow in human 
understanding we will be able to look beyond 
the hook and find something worth looking for 
in every person that God has made. 

A friend, who was in the Air Force during the 
last World War, told of an air-strip being built 
with Chinese labor. Because there was very little 
modern machinery Chinese peasants were used to 
pull huge rollers leveling the dirt. As fifty or more 
men pulled, the flyer saw one stumble and fall. 
The workers did not stop to pick up their ailing 
brother but merely continued to pull the heavy 
roller over the body as though it wasn’t there. So 
little regard for human life, so uncaring for the 
man who worked beside them! It’s horrible to 
think about and yet are not we who pretend, as 
Americans, to be so aware of human life, guilty 
of treating people as if they were not there? We 
tend to look through people, forgetting that every 
individual is a child of God and made in his 
image. Probably there are people you see each 
day whom you fail to reach with human under- 
standing—whom you do not bother with—those 





who sell you newspapers, sweep your Office, fill 
your tank with gas, serve you food, clean your 
clothes, wait on you in stores, walk along the 
street with you. Steam roller tactics, you know, too 
busy schedules, keep us from reaching out with 
understanding and saying in some way or other 
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to everyone we meet, “You are a child of God. 
You have something to give. You have a worth 
without measure. I respect you and love you.” 

If we finally admit that we rush through life 
too unmindful of our brothers it is quite possible 
that we find this stumbling block. We say, “I’m 
willing to go half way, but this other fellow, 
suppose he won’t meet me there?” There is but 
one answer—Half way is not enough. 

When we were children I used to walk half 
way home with a friend who came to play. And 
she, in turn, would walk half way back with me. 
Then I would go half way again with her and 
neither ended where we belonged. It was most 
frustrating, for, you see, half way is just not 
enough. And it’s not enough in human relations. 
So where do we start? We start where the person 
is. Don’t expect him to be where you are, for you 
did not start at the same place. 

When Jesus met the woman of Samaria at the 
well he started where she was. He looked at her 
and knew that she had much wrong in her life. 
He didn’t begin there, though, with criticism, or 
an “I’m telling you for your own good” attitude. 
He did not say “Repent and be saved” although 
surely that was what he wanted from her. He 
simply began where she was—at the well, draw- 
ing water. And he let her reach out and do what 
she could for him—a simple act, a kindness that 
would have been impossible without someone to 
receive it. He let her begin at her own level. 

A richer, fuller life would be ours if we could 
just remember that every person is a child of 
God, that all of his children have unseen prob- 
lems—that we aren’t alike because we don’t start 
at the same place, that half way is not enough in 
human understanding. 








CORRECTION 


On page 29 of the October issue, the subhead 
to the article “Meet William A. Morrison” should 
have read “General Secretary, Board of Christian 
Education.” We regret the typographical error. 
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The Christmas season will soon 
be upon us, providing, as no other 
time of the year, a unique oppor- 
tunity for witnessing to our Chris- 
tian faith. It is important, there- 
fore, to give careful thought and 
attention to the gifts and greet- 
ings we select for our families 
and friends. 

The Family of God, National 
Meeting exhibit booklet, is now 
being offered as a Christmas 
greeting. Seventy-two — graphic 
photographs show the Church in 
action throughout the world. 

Ready for mailing in a gaily 
decorated Christmas envelope, the 
booklet will sell at the reduced 
price of 25¢. It is suggested that 
local literature secretaries compile 
the orders and send them to PDS, 
but the supply is limited, so order 
now. 


Beginning in 1960, women of the 
new United Presbyterian Church 
will join together in providing 
necessary sewing and supplies for 
hospitals, clinics, schools, commu- 
nity centers, etc., of both former 
Churches. As this service in the 
new Church is merged, there will 
be some adjustment in assign- 
ments. Sewing assignments have 
been channeled through synodical 
and presbyterial sewing secretaries 
to reach local societies by mid- 
October, in time to include sew- 
ing and supplies in the budget 
plans for 1960. 


The study of Consider the Church 
will begin, for many groups, in 
January. An effective way to in- 
troduce and create interest in the 
study would be to present the 
voice drama, Lord of the Church, 
by Jean (Mrs. William R.) Lind- 
say. Perhaps the drama could be 
given before the whole association 
as a culmination of the study. 
Copies are available from your 
area secretary at 5¢ each. 
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Also available from area offices 
is a short playlet entitled Our 
Friend, Mr. World by Jan Mon- 
aghan, which points up the prob- 
lem of making ends meet in car- 
rying on the general mission of 
the Church. .OS each 


The Christian Mission Digest, 

consisting of concise information 

and human interest stories, is valu- 
able resource material for the fol- 
lowing officers: 

Missionary Education Secretary: 
Stories and facts pertinent to 
the study themes of the year. 
General information for mis- 
sionary education. Stories for 
young people and children. 

President: Illustrative stories for 
any occasion. 

World Service Secretary: Spot an- 
nouncements for association 
and circles, talks in preparation 
for pledging and _ increasing 
goals. 

Stewardship and Spiritual Life 
Secretary: Illustrations for wor- 
ship, stewardship education. 

Treasurers: Facts to help a treas- 
urer create interest in the gen- 
eral mission of the Church. 

Order copies for your officers 

from PDS. 35¢ each. 


CURRENT PROGRAM 
MATERIALS 

In Program ao 
A Manual for all concerned 
with Program responsibilities 
(National Missions, Ecumenical 
Mission, Christian Education, 
Sewing and Supplies). 

Psalms as Christian Praise 1.25 
by R.B.Y. Scott (order from 
Westminster Book Stores only). 
Although based on the best Bib- 
lical scholarship, Dr. Scott com- 
municates a fresh view of the 
Psalms without the technicali- 
ties that often discourage the 
average person. An aid to the 
1960 Bible Study. 


The Way in Africa, Carpenter 

Cloth (from WBS only) 2.95 

Paper 1.50 

A penetrating exploration of 

the potentialities of the new 
Africa. 

Africa and the United Presby- 

terians single copy .10 
PDS will include a copy free 
with purchase of either The 
Way in Africa or Africa Dis- 
turbed. 

One and a Million 1 to 20 free 
additional copies, each .05 
Describes the specific participa- 
tion in mission of United Pres- 
byterian Women in thirty-nine 
countries overseas. 

Through the Year with Christian 

Education free 
Interprets the work of Chris- 
tian Education; useful to circle 
key women, Christian Educa- 
tion secretaries, and others as 
resource for spot announce- 
ments, questionnaires, bulletin 
board items, etc. 

Know Your National Missions 

free 
Picture leaflet that should be in 
the hands of every association 
member. Excellent resource for 
interview program, panel, quiz, 
or bulletin board display. 

Take a Giant Step ae 
Views the rapidly changing 
United States scene and the five 
major National Missions tar- 
gets of advance. Program sug- 
gestions on the back cover. 

The Story of Ed and Med .20 
(Revised.) Dialogue between a 
new UPW member and “Ed” 
and “Med” tells the story of 
National Missions educational 
and medical work. Easily dra- 
matized or used as informal 
play reading. 


Unless otherwise specified, order 
from your nearest 


PRESBYTERIAN DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


225 Varick St., New York 14 
416 S. Franklin St., Chicago 7 
234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2 


WESTMINSTER BOOK STORES 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7 
228 Oliver Ave., Pittsburgh 22 

220 West Monroe St., Chicago 6 
1501 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 17 
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DEDICATED IN Brasilia 


ON A BRILLIANT sunny day, August 18, 1959, 
fifty persons, representing three Presbyterian de- 
nominations of Brazil and the United States, 
gathered for a symbolic service dedicating the 
land purchased for a future National Laymen’s 
Institute. The institute will be made possible 
through the special gift of the women of both 
the Presbyterian Church, US, and the United 
Presbyterian Church of the USA. For this pur- 
pose, the Presbyterian Church of Brazil has 
purchased 200,000 square feet of land in a fu- 
ture residential area to overlook the artificial 
lake which will surround the new capital. Plans 
for the initial building are now in progress and it 
is expected that construction will begin in early 
1960. 

According to the Rev. Boanerges Riberio, 
member of the planning Committee and director 
of Brazil’s Presbyterian Publishing House, it is 
hoped that the National Laymen’s Institute will 
serve the entire continent, with students and 
faculty to come from both the Americas. 

Mrs. Ernest Hoeldtke, president of United 
Presbyterian Women, spoke on behalf of both of 
the women’s groups, stating that she felt the es- 
tablishment of the school was particularly sig- 
nificant during this Jubilee Year of the Reformed 
Churches, since education is an integral part of 
the Calvinist heritage. She said she believed the 
layman will exert a still greater role in Brazilian 
Presbyterianism during the next century. The 
Brazilian Church celebrates its first century this 
year. “I’m sure that I speak for all of the women 
of both churches,” she said, “when I say that we 
are grateful for this privilege of joining hands 
with our friends in Brazil in this fellowship of 
prayer, of service, and of love.” 
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(1) Cathryn Hoeldtke speaking on behalf of both wom- 
en's groups who participated in Opportunity Giving 
for the Laymen’s Institute at Brasilia dedication, August 
18, 1959. With her is Dr. Borges. (2) Signing Dr. Bor- 
ges’ guest book after the dedication ceremonies are Mrs. 
Howard Black and Mrs. Leo B. Marsh. (3) The youthful 
choir from Simonton School, which sang for the dedi- 
cation. . . (4) Warmly greeted by the U.S. Ambassador. 













The Rev. Rodney A. Sundberg, Regional Secretary 
of the Commission on Ecumenical Mission and 
Relations for Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, and the United 
Arab Republic (Egypt and Syria), has traveled 
widely in these areas. Before assuming his 
present position, Mr. Sundberg served as a 
missionary in China and as Field Representative 
in the Philippines. 


IT WAS QUITE an ordinary prayer—except for 
one short sentence. But that sentence provided 
an inspiring insight into the faith and life of our 
sister Church in Egypt. 

At a meeting of the Cairo Ministers’ Associa- 
tion of the Coptic Evangelical Church of the Nile 
Valley, the devotional service was concluded with 
the simple, unaffected prayer of one of the vet- 
eran pastors. It gave expression to love, confi- 
dence, and trust. It made plea for many common 
needs. It interceded on behalf of fellow Christians 
and non-Christians. It mounted the wings of 
praise—for peace and joy and innumerable bless- 
ings. And, then these moving words: “We thank 
Thee also for persecution, for it draws us nearer 
to God!” The quality of Christian character thus 
revealed is confirmed by many other aspects of 
the life and work of the Egyptian Evangelical 
Church. 

It was chilly in Cairo in March. The short 
winter season was really past and spring was 
in the air, but the large brick and cement build- 
ings, unequipped with central heating, retained 
much of the coldness accumulated during the few 
weeks of comparatively wintry weather. It is not 
uncommon at this time of the year to put on a 
sweater or light coat when you go in rather than 
when you go out! 

The political climate in Egypt was of similar 
character. The cold winds of anti-Westernism 
were giving way to warmer breezes of qualified 
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by Rodney A. Sundberg 


tolerance and grudgingly measured understand- 
ing. While the political structure still retained 
much of the coldness toward the West accumu- 
lated during past months, one had only to go out 
among the people to realize that spring was in the 
air. 

Economically, there are many unsolved prob- 


lems in Egypt. But it cannot be denied that heroic 


effort is being made to find a panacea for many 
of the most persistent ills of the country. New 
roads, expansion of irrigation facilities, reclama- 
tion of land, improved public education, are but 
a few of these. Yet, undermining the hope that is 
inspired by progress is the threat of despair aris- 
ing from the realization that population growth 
is already outstripping every effort to lift the 
standard of living. 

It is gratifying indeed that at such a time in 
the development of the United Arab Republic 
there is a virile Protestant Christian Church sink- 
ing its roots deeper and deeper into the soil of 
Egypt, identifying itself more and more with the 
legitimate aims of the nation, and dedicating its 
energies to the service of mankind—in the home- 
land, and across the world. While the Christian 
Church in Egypt has not suffered persecution in 
the measure experienced in some other countries 
in recent times, it has been aware of increasing 
pressures and restrictions and the constant threat 
of more severe measures. This has not resulted 
in fear and hesitancy, but rather has stimulated 
courage, boldness, and thanksgiving. 

There is evidence of the courage of this Church 
of the Nile Valley in the manner in which it is 
administering its own affairs since becoming an 
independent church without the historic organic 
connection with the founding church in America. 
This strategic development took place less than 
two years ago, but already there is marked prog- 
ress in the reorganization required and clear evi- 
dence of increasing skill in the multiplied admin- 
istrative processes. 
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The boldness of the Church in Egypt finds ex- 
pression also in its growing missionary outreach. 
For many years this Church has been helping to 
provide pastors and other Christian workers for 
service in various parts of north Sudan. More 
recently, it has commissioned and supported one 
of its ablest ministers as a missionary in the 
Upper Nile Province of south Sudan. The latest 
development in missionary endeavor has resulted 
in well-qualified Egyptian pastors serving congre- 
gations in Syria and Iraq. There is no other 
Protestant Church in the Middle East as ade- 
quately equipped as the Church in Egypt for an 
expanding missionary program. 

For years the Christian literacy work in Egypt 
has been considered exemplary of what can and 
should be done for illiterates. While missionary 
agencies from other lands have made a major 
contribution toward the success of this venture, 
the importance of the contribution of the Egyp- 
tian Church, particularly in personnel, is also 
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readily’ apparent. And now, as this continuing 
project opens still other doors for improvement 
of the life of churches and communities, the 
Coptic Evangelical Church in Egypt has re- 
sponded courageously to the opportunity thus 
presented for the strengthening of village church- 
es through the Rural Church Service Team pro- 
gram. This program will be administered by the 
Synod and will seek to provide leadership and 
assistance for systematic Bible study, sanitation 
and public health, agricultural improvement, and 
rural life development. This is only one of many 
evidences of a growing social consciousness with- 
in the Egyptian Church. 

The Coptic Evangelical Church in the Nile 
Valley is not the oldest Christian Church in 
Egypt nor is it the largest. But, it has a notable 
history; it is alive and aware of its mission; it is 
resourceful and bold; it is confident and thank- 
ful—even for persecution—for it, draws the 
Church nearer to God. 


THE FOLLOWING message has been received from 
Mrs. Donald D. Dod, wife of the director of El 
Guacio Christian Service Center, a National Mis- 
sions project in San Sebastian, Puerto Rico. Mrs. 
Dod is administrator for the Needlework Co-op- 
erative: 

“The Needlework Co-operative of the Guacio 
Christian Service Project in Puerto Rico has been 
functioning for nearly twelve years. Many fam- 
ilies depend on the earnings from this work for 
part of their support. Again you are invited to 
send for their brochure or to order things on con- 
signment. Your concern to help would be greatly 
appreciated.” 


1] 








STATISTICS MAY represent people, but since peo- 
ple are more than statistics, the picture for the 
future of the 100-year old Protestant Church in 
Japan is bright. Reviewing a hundred years of 
any kind of history reveals the importance of 


people over place, conditions, or times. Of the 
first missionaries in Japan many Japanese have 
said, “Not their skill, though it was varied and 
valued, but their lives influenced us toward 
Christian faith.” Now, as we recognize the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of Protestant 
Christianity in Japan, the voice of faith speaking 
in self-judgment is frank in both thankfulness 
and regret. Looking back, the word of a spokes- 
man on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Church comes once more into print, “Be- 
hold what wonders God has wrought.” Looking 
forward, the tendency is to ask, “Why has not 
man wrought more mightily?” 

In this feeling of human insufficiency the 
Church in Japan decided, five years ahead of the 
centennial year, upon a quietly deepened effort 
to put evangelism first in emphasis through all 
the activity of the Christian effort. Special con- 
ferences and campaigns dealing with thousands 
of the interested people have highlighted these 
years. A steadily noticeable influence in enliven- 
ing Church activity has been the over-all attempt 
to impress upon all laymen the need for individ- 
ual response in sharing through evangelistic serv- 
ice. In general, the Church in Japan has not been 
unlike the Church in other countries. It, too, has 
required time to develop a generation aware of 
the individual responsibility of membership in 
the cause of evangelism. 
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Thanksgiving—a Japanese Christian 
family bow in prayer before the meal. 


A Re-evaluation of 
The Church of Japan on the 


Occasion of wuts Centennial Year 


Statistics come under scrutiny as the finger of 
criticism points first to weakness: the centennial 
year finds the Protestants in Japan with 4,641 
preaching-places, 5,881 evangelistic leaders, 374,- 
784 members of separately organized groups. 
The largest group (eight denominations united 
as kyodan) claims 175,506, the smallest con- 
sists of 26 active Christians. In a total population 
of ninety million, the critical voice speaks loudly 
in recognition of weakness: we are few, we must 
be revitalized in evangelistic zeal! 

A post-war new-life movement has been great- 
ly helped by the enthusiastic work of well- 
equipped groups from the western world, some 
of them temporary campaigners sharing with 
Japanese Christians in rural sections for the 
building up of Christian communities. Others 
travel through the nation on preaching missions 
appealing to city people, to workers in industry, 
to family groups adapting their program and 
methods to the needs of time and place. The 
less spectacular but continuing Christian educa- 
tion movement in the established Church and its 
institutions is also adopting and adapting new 
methods under the guidance of committees re- 
sponsible to Church leadership in the various or- 
ganizations. As far as possible, the program of 
the Centennial Commemorative Year, climaxing 
in the month of November, is a united one for 
the success of which all groups must rejoice in 
sharing both opportunity and responsibility. 

Here the voice of hope may be raised in 
thanksgiving. Fifty years ago, the Church pub- 
licly regretted its lack of united effort, pleading 
for advance in outward expression of the inner 
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harmony all Christians must possess. Advance 
there has been, as denominations have found it 
possible to meet occasional disagreement with 
the permanent sharing of workers and to learn, 
one from another, without sign of disharmony. 
Just as the individual Japanese Christian is not 
yet free from prejudice born of tradition, so the 
Church there is not yet perfect in unity of expres- 
sion. However, there is much to show that, as 
the Church advances in faith and hope, this year 
fresh inspiration is moving it toward perfection 
in Christian love. 

So again we see that the call to the future is 
the voice of past aad of present. The call is not 
new, but it asks for a deepening of understand- 
ing, a widening in personal interest, and a per- 
fecting of the everyday Christian brotherhood 
which we call ecumenicity. As delegates gather 
in Tokyo during these November days of special 
prayer and conference, Christians throughout 
Japan are rededicating themselves, in a renewed 
sense of wholeheartedness, to the ever-increasing 
need for living each day in the spirit of evangel- 
ism. Since people are more than statistics and 
God’s time is not reckoned by the century, the 
Church in Japan may well count as Christian in- 
fluence all who come within its reach through 
Christian school, literature, music, art, and social 
fellowship. Fifty years ago, as distinguished Japa- 
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by Virginia M. Mackenzie 


“ 


Miss Virginia M. Mackenzie first went to 
Japan as a missionary in 1919. She served 
there until the summer of 1959, with 

the exception of five years when 
international conditions made it impossible 
for her to return to Japan. 

During those years she served as area 
secretary for the Board of Foreign 
Missions in the USA in the East Central 

on Area. Miss Mackenzie is well known as a 


. A 
—_ speaker and writer. The title of her book, 
A Life Were Not Too Long, sums up 
-* the dedication and joy she has found 
during forty years in the missionary 
movement as an educator. 
€ oS 





The Community Church in Yokosuka, 


nese Christians were proudly pointed out in their 
places of power and accomplishment, the voice 
of thankfulness was heard to ask, “What if Chris- 
tianity had never brought Christ to influence 
Japan?” In this time of re-evaluation, the 
Church may well again ask the same question 
even as it rejoices in the few notable leaders, as 
well as the uncounted multitude of those whose 
lives are being used in Christian ways. These are 
the wonders wrought through the abiding service 
of faith, hope, love. 
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Knoxville College, Knoxville, 
Tennessee, recently dedicated two 
new dormitories. The National 
Executive Committee of United 
Presbyterian Women, in session 
on the campus at the time, partici- 
pated. Mrs. Ernest H. Hoeldtke, 
president, brought greetings, and 
Miss Edith McBane, secretary, led 
the litany of dedication. 

The men’s dormitory, Ralph W. 
McGranahan Hall, honors a for- 
mer president of the college who 
served from 1899 to 1918. The 
women’s dormitory is named for 
James Allen Colston, Knoxville 
president since 1951. 

The Women’s General Mission- 
ary Society of the former United 
Presbyterian Church of North 
America had given $55,000 from 
Thank Offering funds to provide 
furnishings. 

Knoxville College, established 
in 1876, has a graduate list of 
2,400. Among alumni mentioned 
in a recent newsletter were: Eu- 
gene Brice, baritone, who made 
his debut at Town Hall this sea- 
son; Miss Jacqueline Brevard, the 
first Negro teacher employed in 
the public schools of Penn Hills, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; and 
Mrs. Mary E. Smith Bariley, a 
teacher for two years in Karlsruhe, 
Germany. 


Mrs. J. R. Salsbury of Mission, 
Kansas, the past president of Pres- 
byterian Women’s Organizations, 
and Mrs. E. Lansing Bennett of 
Salisbury, Maryland, another 
member of the 1954-1958 Execu- 
tive Committee, were elected to 
the Board of National Missions by 
the 171st General Assembly. 


At the dedication of the new 
Jubilee Hospital building in Hen- 
derson, North Carolina, Mrs. G. I. 
G. Shambaugh, vice-president of 
the National Executive Commit- 
tee of United Presbyterian Wom- 
en, and member of the Board of 
National Missions, made the ad- 
dress. Mrs. H. Andrew Bruder 
represented the Women’s General 
Missionary Society of the former 
United Presbyterian Church of 
North America, which had shared 
in the building cost to the extent 
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The National Executive Committee has set up ten Consultative Confer- 
ences across the country to which they have invited presbyterial and 
synodical presidents and other representative key and area women, mis- 
sionaries, and fraternal workers, totaling about 600. 

The Executive Committee stated the three-fold purpose of the Con- 
ferences to be as follows: 

1. Bring representative women of the new Church together, to think 
and talk together, and face together the challenge of the new purpose 
in our personal and organizational lives as well as our contacts out into 
all the world. 

2. Provide opportunity for discussing, interpreting, and developing 
policy for our new organization. 

3. Provide opportunity to develop motivation, study projects, and 
program preliminary to National Meeting, which will be held the last 
week of June 1961. 

Among the features of the conferences are the keynote addresses on 
“The Church. ... Its Task and Mission” and “We... . The People of 
God”; dialogue and depth discussion groups dealing with the barriers 
that keep us from being “The People of God”; a forum on what we are 
doing in UPW (a) that we ought not to be doing; (b) that we ought to 
be doing better; (c) that we ought to be doing and now are not; as well 
as a session on how to implement the UPW purpose—in policy, organi- 
zation and program. 


of $100,000. Half of this amount 
came from Thank Offerings. 

The original building, which 
had served Negroes of Vance 
County since 1911, was built by 
the WGMS from funds given at 
the time of the Women’s National 
Foreign Missionary Jubilee, an in- 
terdenominational celebration. The 
new building, with thirty beds, is 
on a new site. Mrs. Eva J. Adams, 
RN, has been superintendent for 
more than forty years. 


The Rev. Martin Anorga has 
begun his work as United Presby- 
terian Sunday school missionary 
in the Santiago de Cuba area of 
Oriente Province, Cuba. This 
zone, one of the hardest hit dur- 
ing Cuba’s revolution, is expected 
to become a center of United Pres- 
byterian work in the area. Mr. 
Anorga’s pioneer work will begin 
with home visits and small Bible 
study groups among those who 
have been affiliated with the Pres- 


byterian Church in other parts of 
the island as well as among those 
who have no church ties. 

Mr. Anorga was formerly pas- 
tor of Calabazar and Encrucijada 
churches in Cuba. He is a gradu- 
ate of La Progresiva, National 
Missions boarding and day school 
in Cardenas, and of the interde- 
nominational Evangelical Theo- 
logical Seminary in Matanzas. 


OVERSEAS FIELD 
PERSONNEL ARRIVALS 


October and November 
(To contact, consult your 
Commission Area Representative) 
Colombia, South America 
Rev. and Mrs. Willard L. Miller 
India 
Rev. and Mrs. Henri R. Ferger 
Miss Bertha H. Orbison 
Rev. and Mrs. John E. Wallace 
Pakistan 
Miss Theresa I. Brownlee 
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AS MY FIVE-YEAR-OLD daughter and I started 
across the beach to find a place for our blanket 
we could see thousands of people in brightly hued 
bathing suits stretching, sitting, lolling, sleeping, 
playing, and swimming. 

“Let’s swim, Mommy,” my daughter shouted. 
My muscles sagged and I inwardly groaned. I 
wanted a quiet time, a place to rest... . But we 
swam. 

As we came back to our blanket and sat sur- 
rounded by sand toys, nine cookies, a bottle of 
suntan oil, one towel, a beach bag, and two egg 
sandwiches, I saw Muriel coming toward us. Her 
knitting bag, as usual, bulged with books. Her 
girls scurried ahead. “Darlene is coming down 
this morning too,” Muriel called out. 

I was glad. Another of our dearest friends 
would be with us. Muriel dropped in the sand be- 
side me. “How is it going?” she queried. “Frank- 
ly,” I replied, “it was a very dreary day until a 
few minutes ago. I feel strengthened now.” 

“Praise God,” she answered. How like Muriel, 
I thought, while aloud I said, “You know when 
you say that I always have that wonderful feeling 
of shared prayer . . a sort of prayer of praise in 
two words.” 

That was many months ago. Since then we 
have often met on the same beach. Sometimes 
there have been six or eight of us, sometimes 
only two or three, but we have shared many joy- 
ful hours in prayer, praise, thanksgiving, study, 
petition, testimonial, and good fellowship. While 
our children play, we have found a new dimen- 
sion in prayer and study. 

Are there other mothers sharing in this fellow- 
ship of the Holy Spirit as they watch their chil- 
dren in the thousands of parks and_ beaches 
throughout this beautiful nation? Are writers 
such as Butterick, Tillich, King, and DeVierich 
discussed as spontaneously as a tamale pie recipe 
when mothers meet together at such times? Are 
there others who know the joy of owning a Bible 
that has been smeared with peanut butter be- 
cause it dared to join a picnic? 

It has been an amazing experience for me to 
realize that the grace of our beloved Lord and 
Savior can penetrate the most everyday situa- 
tions. The love of the Father is ever present. 

Never was that more vividly demonstrated 
than on the day at the beach when our Captain 
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Pray 
as you Did Y 


by Mary Frary 


Mrs. Frary, who lives in San Pedro, California, was a 
delegate to the Pacific Palisades Leadership Confer- 
ence this summer, where she told of these informal 
ways of sharing Christ. 


of Lifeguards called us and asked us to pray 
during an afternoon of angry rip tides. Nine peo- 
ple were rescued from drowning and all were 
resuscitated. “Praise God. . .” 

Soon our conversations on the beach led to 
activities far beyond it. Boxes of magazines and 
sewing materials have been sent to our local jail. 
We have attended and participated in the services 
for the Beacon Light Mission for homeless men. 
We have invited some members of Alcoholics 
Anonymous to join us. We now have an evening 
prayer group with our husbands. We are also 
talking of sponsoring a group for members of our 
church who are bringing up their children single- 
handed because of the loss of the other parent. 
By way of ham radio, we are planning to share 
the message of Christ with a group from a mid- 
western farm community. In this way, all par- 
ticipating will gain a better understanding of the 
work of the churches in various areas. We are 
praying others will find the reality of Christ's 
Presence in everyday situations. We found that 
recreation becomes real re-creation when our 
time was devoted to receptivity to the Spirit. May 
our experience of constantly becoming a new 
creation in Christ be shared with others that they, 
too, may know the reconciling love of God. 
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Each bringing her message in her own way, Mother 
and Daughter team, Mrs. Greiss and Susie Greiss quick- 
ly establish a warm relationship with their listeners. 


WHEN MRS. ELHAMY (Mathilda) GReEIss and her 
daughter, Syada (Susie) leave the United States 
for their home in Cairo they will carry with them 
a treasured and tangible evidence of the signifi- 
cance and success of their days spent in America. 
This is in the form of a beautifully prepared 
scroll conveying a warm message to Christian 
mothers and daughters of Egypt from their Amer- 
ican sisters in the Brooklyn-Nassau Presbyterial. 
The scroll, which expresses the love, understand- 
ing, and friendship that flowered wherever Mrs. 
Greiss visited and participated in programs with 
United Presbyterian Women, reads: 

This greeting comes to the Christian Mothers of 
Egypt and their Daughters, who are held in the 























Grouped about the altar: Mrs. Sheldon, Mrs. J. Ken- 
neth Miller, Miss Dorothy Wagner, Mrs. John Brush, 
hostess for the meeting, Mrs. Greiss and Susie Greiss. 


highest affection by their American sisters in 
Brooklyn-Nassau Presbyterial. 

We wish you, in all love and sincerity, grace, 
mercy and peace from God the Father, and the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Father’s Son. 

Separated though we are by a wide span of 
miles, and by differing customs and modes of liv- 
ing, we as Christian women are joined in the 
Love. As 
mothers and daughters we realize in this relation- 





greatest of all needs and _ blessings 


ship of love and understanding which we are 
privileged to share, the bond of God’s own love 
which unites us all, wherever we may walk the 
earth, 

As we in our families share each other’s inner- 
most experiences, place the needs and happiness 
of those we love above our own, and joyously 
offer all of our resources on behalf of one an- 
other, we are demonstrating the way of love 
which Christ taught us was God’s way for all of 
His great Family. 

So, as Egyptian mothers and daughters and 
American mothers and daughters, we not only en- 
joy one of the greatest blessings which God can 
bestow, but also serve as a living example of how 
His Kingdom may come on earth, through mutual 
Love and Understanding and Concern. 

It is our prayer that the clasped hands of Chris- 
tian women, reaching across the miles, may help 
to build a “friendship span” which will circle 
the globe. 

Yours in Christian love, 

The Women of Brooklyn-Nassau Presbyterial 

Synod of New York, USA 
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stinding and Love 


Eyptian-American Friendship Keys 





How person-to-person contacts of Mother and 
Daughter ‘Keys,’ Mrs. Mathilda Greiss and 
Susie Greiss, have expanded the influence of this 
noteworthy Christian program ... made possible 
by women’s thanksgiving offering which cele- 
brated union of United Presbyterian Church, 
N.A. and the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 


(Upper right) Informally receiving members 
of the Presbyterial, Mrs. Greiss and 

the women found many points of 

Christian importance to discuss. 


(Lower right) Presenting the scroll to Mrs. 
Greiss is Mrs. David Sheldon, President, 
Brooklyn-Nassau Presbyterial. 


The presentation of the scroll was made on 
July 29, 1959, during the meeting of the Presby- 
terial at Christ’s First Presbyterian Church, West 
Hempstead, Long Island, New York. Something 
of the spirit of eager inquiry, interest, and en- 
thusiasm of all privileged to be present has been 
captured in the photographs on these pages— 
taken after the program and during the informal 
tea that followed. 

This occasion was typical of many honoring 
Mrs. Greiss, whose busy itinerary included visits 
to homes, churches, and Presbyterial and Syn- 
odical Leadership Training Schools in the eastern 
half of the United States. 

This was Mrs. Greiss’ third visit to the United 
States and her first as a lay woman of the 
Church. A member of the Coptic Evangelical 
Church in Egypt and a graduate of the American 
College for Girls in Cairo, where both her own 
mother and her daughter Susie graduated, and 
where she served on the Board of Advisors, Mrs. 
Greiss has always been attracted to village work 
in Egypt. During a summer vacation, while a 
student at the college, she conducted the first 
Bible School for children in the village of Kolo- 
sana, Minna Province. 
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The committees on which she serves indicate 
the wide scope of activity in both community 
and church. She is chairman of the Home and 
Family Life Committee of the Near East Chris- 
tian Council and of the League of Rural Devel- 
opment. She also serves on the Committee on 
Equal Political and Civil Rights of Egyptian 
Women and on the Camp Committee of the 
National YWCA. 

In June 1959 Susie Greiss received her degree 
from Chatham College in Pittsburgh. 

In meeting Mrs. Greiss, United Presbyterian 
Women have become newly aware of the con- 
tribution women of the Middle East are making 
in their countries. Too, Mrs. Greiss feels that 
she has gained tremendously in knowledge of 
the strength of United Presbyterian Women and 
their programs. She was greatly impressed by 
the part of lay leaders in our work and would 
like to establish a lay training center for women 
in Egypt. She feels that mutual understanding 
and knowledge must be a two-way channel in 
order that women may show the world the true 
meaning of Christianity. M.B.R. 
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Letters 
To The Editor 


Just a Handful of Hundreds 
Received in Our Mail 


“The first issue was good, but every one is better. 
This Summer Offering number, the Letter to Kath- 
leen, the ‘Serving You’ and ‘You Asked for It’ (espe- 
cially Mary Ingram’s picture). In fact every word— 
with a double check for the Charter page—is ex- 
cellent.” 

Mrs. A. R. Jewel 

Imola, California 


“This June-July issue is so good. I wish every Pres- 
byterian could read it.” 
Miss Nell Nincehelser 
Oskaloosa, Kansas 


“Thank you so much for changing from small let- 
ters to capitals. It makes all the difference in the 
world to some of us.” 
Miss Mary E. Colcord 
Greenville, Illinois 
“.. . . And may I congratulate you on the fine 
magazine you have edited. It covered so many fields 
of interest and as a former U.P. I am very eager to 
learn about our work in Brazil, Korea, Puerto Rico, 
and other lands. I appreciated the Lester article, ‘I 
Chose You’, too.” 
Mrs. Wm. F. Pinkerton 
Boise, Idaho 


“IT would like to tell you how thrilled I was with my 
first issue of ‘Concern’. It was like walking into a 
new home with all new furniture, and I immediately 
explored it from cover to cover. Then thoughtfully 
as I read each page I discovered that “Together’ in 
‘our concern’ for others we lose ‘our prejudice’, and 
also that ‘reflections’, ‘church membership’ and 
‘dreams’ are not enough—that we must have ‘action’ 
and a ‘changing approach’ in order to have ‘Union, 
Statehood and World Alliance.’ Why? Because .. . 
‘I Chose You’-—(John 15:16).” 
Mrs. Clifford Loser 


Warsaw, Indiana 


“IT am enjoying the new publication here—so far 
away from home. So glad to have it to keep me in 
touch with UPW at home.” 
Mrs. Russell V. Jongewaard 
Belo Hargonte, Brazil 
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TELL HIM HIS 


by Fred C. Maver 


go and tell 
him his fault, between you and him alone. If 
he listens to you, you have gained your broth- 
er. But if he does not listen, take one or two 
others along with you, that every word may 
be confirmed by the evidence of two or three 
witnesses. If he refuses to listen to them, tell 
it to the church; and if he refuses to listen 
even to the church, let him be to you as a 


If your brother sins against you, 


Gentile and a tax collector... 

Then Peter came up and said to him, 
“Lord, how often shall my brother sin against 
me, and I forgive him? As many as seven 
times?” Jesus said to him, “I do not say to 
you seven times, but seventy times seven. . .” 

These words of Jesus strike a rather jar- 
ring note today. In the genteel society of our 
modern era, the idea is to spare people’s feel- 
ings. It is recognized that there are, of course, 
certain crude fellows who will “tell you off” 
to your face, but these people, we always 
hope, will never be found in polite company. 
No, we reason, let us all be kind to one an- 
other, and conceal what we really think, lest 
we offend. 

Yet here is Jesus saying, /f your brother 
sins .. . go and tell him. Doesn’t he know 
that this will cause my brother pain, or may 
cost me his:friendship? Doesn’t he realize 
that human nature is such that my brother 
can’t stand the naked truth—even if it could 
be assumed that I myself really possessed it? 

The context would indicate quite plainly 
that Jesus understood that there was a risk 
involved. Yet there stands the word of the 
Gospel: Go and tell him his fault. 

It might be helpful to us if we could do 
what the New Testament is always asking us 
to do; to put ourselves in the other person’s 
place, and try to see it from his side. We prob- 
ably would notice first of all, then, that this 
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A fault. 


very unwillingness of people to speak plainly, 
even with their friends, sometimes especially with 
their friends, makes it very difficult for us to know 
just where we stand. “Am I really doing a good 
job, | wonder, or is he just saying that to make me 
feel good?” 

On the day before Valentine’s Day, in Charles 
Schulz’s daily comic strip about the little people 
who behave like grownups, Snoopy, the dog, 
meditated thus: ‘Poor Charlie Brown. He’s 
always worrying about people liking him, or 
whether or not they’re going to send him a val- 
entine. When you’re a dog you don’t have to 
worry like that. Everything is clear-cut. If some- 
body likes you, he pats you on the head. If he 
doesn’t like you, he kicks you!” 

One of our troubles is that we don’t really 
keep our criticism to ourselves. Even though we 
don't tell the offending brother, we tell our 
friends. And finally everybody knows about it 
but our brother, and yet he is the only one who 
can really do anything about it! Perhaps he 
might, if he knew. 

I shall never forget a conference I once at- 
tended, where I so goaded a man whom I hardly 
knew at all that he lost his temper, and in a mo- 
ment of wrath he said some terribly cutting 
things to me. I was flabbergasted, but I shall be 
eternally grateful for that moment, because the 
shock of it forced me to think back over my 
actions and to realize that what had appeared 
one way to me looked like something entirely 
different to others. I am sure I will never be quite 
the same again. But this only happened because 
a man in a moment of annoyance so far forgot 
himself as to cast aside his normal restraint and 
speak his mind frankly. How much better it 
might be if quietly, in love, some friend might 
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have come to me and said, “See, my brother! 
Thou ailest here—and here.” 

But can we stand it? Can we stand to be one 
another’s forthright critics? Can we stand to 
speak the truth to our neighbors, and to have the 
truth spoken to us? Yes—under one condition. 
Notice that it is in the context of the Church (the 
Christian fellowship ) that this command is stated. 
It is Church procedure that is being described. 
That.is to say, only in the fellowship of those 
who are bound together tightly in love can this 
essentially redemptive activity occur. Only in the 
fellowship of those who have been justified by 
faith, so that they no longer need lean on their 
pride, can such honesty be tolerated. Only in the 
fellowship of those who are brought so com- 
pletely together in love and concern for one an- 
other that they know that any judgment ren- 
dered is the judgment of love, can love be strong- 
er than judgment. 

This is why it is made so plain in the Scrip- 
ture that forgiveness must accompany the judg- 
ment. How much forgiveness? “As many as seven 
times?” inquired Peter doubtfully. “No,” was 
the answer, “not seven times, but seventy times 
seven!” 

In the final analysis, it is this combination of 
honesty and love that most astonishes the world, 
and exerts the greatest attraction upon it. “Be- 
hold how these Christians love one another! See 
how secure they are in the quality of their fellow- 
ship, so that they have no need to misrepresent! 
How is this possible?” 

The question we need to ask ourselves, then, 
is simply this: Has God so redeemed us, so freed 
us from fear, that we can bear to love? Of course 
there is only one answer. God has done his part. 
The Christian community is simply those people 
who know that this is so, and who, being re- 
deemed, are learning to “speak the truth in love.” 


The Rev. Fred C. Maier 
is Associate Secretary, 
Department of Adult 
Program, Board of 
Christian Education. 








by Janette 1. Harrington 


Miss Harrington is Secretary, Department of Press 
and Publicity, Board of National Missions. 


A RUGGED SIX-FOOTER in clerical collar has taken 


to walking the teeming streets in the shadow of 


New York’s Manhattan Bridge, impervious to 
the clutter and grime of the crowded Lower East 
Side. The Rev. David W. Romig gave up a 
pastorate in a nearby prosperous suburb to take 
over the decrepit Sea and Land Church, now un- 
dergoing rejuvenation at the hands of New York 
Presbytery. 

In a move representing far more than mere 
miles, Mr. Romig moved his wife and three chil- 
dren out of pleasant suburbia into a city housing 
development. Near neighbors are of the middle 
and low income groups, Negro, Puerto Rican, 
and white. Why did he do this? “I figured the 
usual pastorate would do fine when I am about 
forty-five,” says this minister, now in his early 
thirties. “But right now, I need and want some- 
thing untried and difficult as a challenge.” 

Mr. Romig enlarged the point: “Some of us 
feel that the real contact-point with the people 
of America lies in sections like the Lower East 
Side where living is stripped down to naked 
realities. In suburban communities, personal 
crises are cushioned by adequate incomes. By 
the time people bring their problems to you, it 
is almost too late. On the other hand, in a city 
slum parish, a minister is in constant contact 
with people in a crisis situation. The very sharing 
of their living conditions creates an exposure 
point for confronting them with God’s word. 
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The interracial church brings new opportuni- 
ties for friendship and fellowship in house- 
to-house calling. 


The Romigs, who are happy to have their six- 
year-old son, David, enter a racially-mixed pub- 
lic school, now wonder how they ever spent so 
much time at dinner parties and similar activities 
in the suburbs. This Presbyterian couple is 
typical of a growing band of mission adventurers 
who count the inner city as the most meaningful 
of missionary opportunities offered by the Church 
today. Over a period of some months, I have 
talked to a dozen or more of them, and their 
reaction is always the same. Although their lives 
might seem to be lacking in certain compensa- 
tions, these dedicated Christians value the point- 
of-crisis opportunity for getting close to people. 
They would not exchange these posts for any 
other. They point to Christ’s ministry of service 
and its manifestation of God’s concern. “We're 
here to show that the Church cares what hap- 
pens to people,” is the consensus.” 

The day-to-day courting of crises brings these 
young men into contact with problems that sub- 
urbia hardly knows exist. Mr. Romig is eager to 
aid in the dope addiction problem, and especially 
wants to work with those trying to break the 
habit. Recently, he spent hours with a jobless, 
about-to-be-houseless father of seven with slight 
measurable success. “But as you look back, you 
see that, if only by your presence, God may have 
been using you.” 

The Rev. Daniel Little of the Friendship Com- 
munity Church in Pittsburgh, who spent two 
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years in the slums of London in preparation for 
his present post, a midtown church with a newly 
renewed lease on life, ticked off six encounters 
with crisis in one week recently. Most of these 
occurred among residents of a nearby public 
housing development. In one case, an alcoholic 
went on a binge and the pastor followed him 
through what seemed like every bar in Pittsburgh. 
He arranged social service help for a woman who 
had broken her leg. She was seven months preg- 
nant and had a psychopathic husband. The other 
cases were related to illness and domestic diffi- 
culties. 

Mr. Little thinks that in these down-to-bed- 
rock human situations, Christian commitment 
can come in the door. It represents far more 
than a matter of signing a name to the church 
roll. At Friendship Church, the congregation is 
both Negro and white and integration is a real- 
life problem. ““When a person joins, he has to 
make up his mind right then and there whether 
his convictions on Christian brotherhood are gen- 
uine.” To take questions of doctrine out of the 
sanctuary into the living room, Mr. Little holds 
‘“house-church” each month at two different 
households in Terrace Village. When | asked 
him, “What do you and your wife do for social 
contacts?” he paused a moment, then replied, “I 
hadn’t thought of it before, but I can see these 
house-church sessions fill a real social need for 
us too. The conversations are important because 
we talk about matters of utmost concern.” 

In these inner-city teams, the wives play an 
important part. Mrs. Kenneth S. Waterman is 
the wife of a pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Kansas City, Missouri, recently re- 
built after a fire. She does not go out alone at 
night; slum-type streets encircle their apartment 
in the church. When neighborhood children 
pile into the churchyard, she keeps a watchful 
eye on her five-year-old, not because the play- 
mates from up the street are raggedy and shoe- 
less, but because they may be strange to her, and 
from homes with scant discipline. Yet the Water- 
mans wholeheartedly count their work a privilege. 
They wouldn’t miss the chance for close-at-hand 
contact with people in desperate straits. 

Ordinary churchfolk as well as clergy are be- 
ginning to catch the sense of first-person mis- 
sionary involvement that comes from an aware- 
ness of situations near at hand. A downtown 
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Dedicated Pastors Are 
Getting Closer to the 
People of the Inner Cay... 


church in Cleveland, Ohio, has a team of ten men 
and women, trained for the task, who work with 
people with mental problems. In Milwaukee, a 
mid-city pastor, working for church integration, 
recently ran counter to the views of a woman 
who just couldn’t see mixing the races. But he 
found her contentedly planning shared chores 
with a Negro churchwoman. “I thought you were 
against crossing racial lines,” he commented in 
surprise. “You mean Nancy?” replied the woman. 
“But I know her.” In Pittsburgh, a trained social 
worker has transferred her membership to Don 
Little’s church because she feels that she can be 
of use. 

So it is that in the inner city, both laymen and 
clergy are finding that sharing crisis situations 
creates an exposure point for the Word of God. 


The sidewalk is often the only playground for the inner 
city child... 
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From across the country 


United Presbytertan Women report 


on the Charter in Action 


In Iowa 

In Des Moines _ Presbyterial, 
churches are putting the Charter 
into action in these ways: 

Park Avenue Presbyterian has 
organized groups for visiting in 
nursing homes. The church mem- 
bers take small gifts and visit with 
patients who have little contact 
with outside activities. 

At Central Presbyterian, the 
Mariners class made a map of the 
world, called “Around the World 
in Your Home.” It contains 
names of overseas students at 
Drake University and the coun- 
tries from which they come, to- 
gether with their phone numbers. 
Church members are encouraged 
to call and invite these students 
into their homes. 

In Ames, an extensive study of 
the racial problem is being carried 
on. A new Sunday school class 
for professional members has 
been founded. A study group on 
the Charter, begun in Lent, is 
still continuing. 


In Pennsylvania 

A district president (Philadelphia 
Presbyterial) asked each president 
to bring to the Executive Com- 
mittee meeting answers to the 
following questions: How is the 
Charter for Christian Action be- 
ing studied and implemented by 
your society? What are your 
plans? 

Not many significant responses 
have come as yet, but local presi- 
dents in this district have the 
Charter in their minds and hearts. 


In Idaho 
A circle of the association of the 
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arter in action 





Idaho Falls Church recognized 
their study of Session III of Ever- 
widening Circles to be related 
closely to Article VIII of the 
Charter for Christian Action. At 
this meeting, tribute was paid to 
the work of one of the members 
as chairman of the Mental Health 
Committee of the Junior High 
PTA. 


In Texas 

The Women’s Association of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Ar- 
lington, Texas, is putting into ac- 
tion these suggestions of the Char- 
ter for Christian Action: 

Two women have been as- 
signed responsibility for putting 
up on a large (34%2’ by 4%’) map 
in a prominent place in the 
church building, current clippings 
from news publications regarding 
world conditions about which we 
should be aware. A ribbon runs 
from each clipping, spotting the 
country involved. Pinned on the 
ribbon are names of missionaries 
and fraternal workers (taken 
from the Mission Yearbook of 
Prayer) in that country. By read- 
ing of world concerns and relat- 
ing them at once to the country 
and to the church workers there, 
a personal tie-in is made. The 
whole congregation is showing 
great interest in the project. 

Before leaving for European 
cruises this past summer, three 
women were referred to articles 
in Presbyterian Life, and given 
copies of A Guide for Presbyte- 
rian Visitors in Europe (from the 
Commission on Ecumenical Mis- 
sion and Relations), listing places, 
personnel, and location of United 


Presbyterian concerns there. As a 
result these women have brought 
to the whole group personal 
knowledge of the Church in Eu- 
rope. 

Mrs. Melvin W. Pettit, Jr., 
president of the association, 
writes, “The whole association is 
very excited about these ways 
they have found of carrying out 
some of the suggestions of the 
Charter. We plan to examine our 
Charter periodically, because we 
feel it is of great importance real- 
ly to put the ‘Action’ in it.” 


In California 

From the California Synodical 
meeting comes this word: 

“There was an undercurrent oi 
‘Charter’ in so much of the meet- 
ing and in the talk around tables. 

One woman told of a small 

society where there had _ been 
much discussion of the various 
articles of the Charter. One young 
woman was especially interested 
in the ‘discipline’ section, and 
bought a Mission Yearbook of 
Prayer, her first. The next month 
she came to the meeting thrilled 
at what she had learned of world 
problems, and at the part she was 
playing in praying for actual peo- 
ple. The teller of the story was il- 
lustrating her belief that the wide 
discussion of the Charter is bear- 
ing fruit in many unexpected 
ways.” 


In Michigan 

Husband-wife discussion groups 
will study the Charter for Chris- 
tian Action in the First Presby- 
terian Church of Jackson, Michi- 
gan. The entire Charter has ap- 
peared in the church newspaper 
for the benefit of the congrega- 
tion. 


Preliminary to action, the wom- 
en of the Adrian, Michigan, or- 
ganization made a survey of the 
extent of racial discrimination in 
their city, interviewing a lawyer, 
a PTA president, a school prin- 
cipal, a real estate agent, and a 
labor leader. 
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Missionary Education is an important concern 
of the Board of Christian Education. Here’s 

how one church made missionary concerns an 
important part of its church family education. 


ONE OF THE MAJOR problems in our age is the 
multiplicity of meetings. Acutely aware of this 
problem, our Missionary Education Committee 
attempted to do something about it as they laid 
plans for projecting the family night theme. 

Instead of bringing the participating families 
into the church for another meeting, their plan 
called for every member of a participating family 
to remain at home one evening a week through- 
out the program span. All were urged to be 
present for the evening meal and to co-operate 
in clearing up afterwards. Flexibility and in- 
genuity were encouraged in the suggested order 
for family worship. 

The committee hoped to strengthen family 
ties without minimizing the impact of the study 
on “Mission Field: USA,” around which all were 
expected to develop their home experience. Time 
would be devoted to a family discussion of the 
mission theme as presented in one of the study 
books. Each family was also asked to work to- 
gether on some project growing from this study. 

Obviously such a program did not completely 
eliminate meetings at the church. The program 
was launched by an orientation family night sup- 
per when detailed aspects of the home meetings 
were discussed. Materials were distributed and, 
perhaps most important, each of the fifty families 
present gained a sense of participating in a group 
project. Again, at the close of the program, we 
deemed it wise to hold another meeting which 
we called “A Mission Festival.” Here a number 
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A NIGHT AT HOME 


by Charles Terry 


of family experiences were shared, and completed 
projects were displayed. 

To be sure, we faced problems. Foremost, 
there were no available program materials for 
such a venture. The only available mission theme 
materials were adapted to specific age levels, 
geared to group study and participation. We 
asked each family to select the particular book 
beamed at the youngest member of the family 
who was capable of participating, and to adapt 
the materials to their own use. 

Another problem involved guidance and con- 
trol. It is one thing to have a well prepared 
group leader in the church family night program 
and another to have many home meetings with 
no guarantee that anything is being taught. We 
were not simply interested in keeping people 
home, we also wanted something accomplished 
with regard to the Mission theme. Furthermore, 
in this new experience, parents asked for guid- 
ance. 

We solved this problem by having what we 
called “Area Co-ordinators.” Before the start of 
the program we carefully selected one family to 
represent each age level and briefed them on the 
total program and material. During the six week 
program, these people served as counselors for 
any who had problems involving an effective 
adaptation of the materials to home usage. 

Close to the end of the program each co-ordi- 
nator served also to check with each of the par- 
ticipating families in his age level to co-ordinate 
activities in the “Mission Festival.” 

This “Mission Festival” proved to be a de- 
lightful experience and a fitting climax to the 
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entire project. There were presentations by each 
of the age-level groups, rather than by each par- 
ticipating family; none too elaborate or lasting 
for more than ten minutes. Each reflected the 
activities of the normal program in operation. In 
addition to these presentations, projects from the 
various families were on display about the room. 

So far as the projects were concerned, no effort 
was made to prescribe them; each was left to the 
ingenuity of the family. Each of the age levels 
had worked well to present a varied and interest- 
ing program with a minimum amount of outside 
work. No group of families had met more than 
once, and yet the entire program gave every indi- 
cation of having been well rehearsed. 

Our kindergarten group portrayed a migrant 
camp scene with all the little children sitting in a 
group anxiously awaiting the arrival of “The Har- 
vester.”” Quickly the scene changed as the primary 
families moved in to portray, in pantomime, an- 
other phase of migrant activity. The junior age- 
level group provided our devotional by staging 
a family-night-at-home worship experience. Our 
junior high families portrayed a television inter- 
view program sharing several phases of National 


More 


Letters 


lo the Editor 


“Congratulations on your splendid publication! 
Every time an issue comes I am more impressed 
than ever by the high quality of the writing and the 
wide scope of coverage. I am thrilled with your em- 
phasis on making women’s work a part of the total 
picture. Too long has the Church been segregated by 
sex and rivalry of concern and duplication in finan- 
cial support. CONCERN should surely make its readers 
more concerned for their part in the Church as the 
body of Christ. I am thrilled to be one of its readers 
and to have my ‘concern’ deepened each month.” 
Mrs. David S. MacInnes 
DeWitt, New York 
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Mission work in the USA. To bring our program 
close to home, our adults reported on National 
Missions activity as carried out in our Presbytery, 
and presented in chart form the results of a 
house-to-house religious census they had con- 
ducted in a neighboring housing development. 

How successiul was our program? Perhaps the 
best way to measure that is to cite the testimonies 
of some of the participating families. 

One family was pleasantly surprised by the 
ability of their children to develop their own 
worship programs. During the course of this ex- 
perience, the father and one child developed the 
worship program for one evening, while the 
mother and another child did so another week. 
For another evening, the oldest child planned the 
program alone. 

Several families indicated that they were so 
pleased with the family experience that, even 
though our program had drawn to a close, they 
planned to continue it in their families, using 
other church related themes for study. 


The Rev. Charles Terry is minister of the United Pres- 
byterian Church in Middletown, Pennsylvania. 


“T am delighted with the new CONCERN. I was par- 
ticularly interested in Dr. Tapp’s article, ‘Double 
Taking the News,’ March 1959.” 
Mrs. Wayne M. Barron 
Whittier, California 
* I am a short term missionary teaching in a 
Christian school in Osaka. Since I arrived I have 
been receiving the issues of CONCERN. It is such a 
help to me in interpreting church work in America, 
especially the interests and thinking of American 
women, to women here in Japan. I always pass the 
magazine on to some friend, and my Japanese fami- 
ly always reads at least some of the articles. It has 
led to some very interesting discussions and ques- 
tioning. Again, my thanks, and best regards from 
fellow Christians in Japan.” 
Miss Lucille Ott 
Sumiyoshi, Osaka, Japan 
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For Christmas Giving— 
Geneva Records for the children’s 
hour. Four albums of 7”—78 
rpm, non-breakable records of 
songs, instrumental music, Scrip- 
ture, poetry, stories, prayers, and 
singing games—all related to ev- 
eryday childhood experiences. 
Each album has four 2-sided rec- 
ords, which children can use on 
their own phonographs. 

Two albums for 3 to 5 age 


group: Holidays—Selections on 
Christmas, New Year, Easter, 
Thanksgiving, Valentine’s Day, 


Birthday; My Family—Selections 
on My Family, My House, In the 
Morning, In the Evening, Pets, 
A World to Know, Going With 
the Family, Something to Do. 

Two albums for 6 to 8 age 
group: Through The Year—Se- 
lections on Spring, Summer, Au- 
tumn, Winter; The World I Live 
In—Selections on Creation, Beau- 
ty, Order, Life. All albums $2.75 
each. 

Order from Westminster Book 
Stores. 


Members One of Another, a film- 
strip, fifty-eight frames, color, 
considers various aspects of per- 
sonal religious living and of rela- 
tionships between persons. 

A man stood at the gate of his 
life. He invited some people to 
share his life and turned his back 
on others. This filmstrip is sug- 
gested for use in program 7 of 
Commitment, and in the Fellow- 
ship Department as an aid for un- 
derstanding people. 

It may be secured from some 
Evangelical and Reformed or 
Congregational Christian Church- 
es, or purchased for $4.50 from 
the Bureau of Audio Visuals, 
1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 2, 
Pa., or Bureau of Audio Visuals, 
1720 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis 
2, Missouri. 


Channels of Power, a new docu- 
mentary film in 16 mm. sound 
and color, is set in the locale of 
the great Smoky Mountains. It 
shows the changes that have tak- 
en place in the lives of the people 
and in the work of the Church in 
that area. 
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Designed for use in the coming 
year’s mission study theme, The 
Church's Mission in Town and 
Country, this documentary film 
was produced by the Audio Vis- 
ual Department of the Board of 
National Missions and directed by 
Dr. Frederick R. Thorne. The 
script is by Helen Kromer and 
photography by Joseph Elkins. 

Running time is 29 minutes. 
Available from PDS on a $12.00 
rental basis, and from synod ex- 
ecutive offices on the usual offer- 
ing basis. 


A new and exciting home Bible 
study course is provided by the 
Daily Study Bible series edited by 
William Barclay. A fresh transla- 
tion based on extensive research 
with clear and vivid explanation 
is divided into short sections for 
daily study. Now available in 
Westminster Book Stores are 
studies of The Acts, First Corin- 
thians, Hebrews, and the four 
gospels, Matthew (2 volumes), 
Mark, Luke, and John (2 vol- 
umes). Each volume, $2.50. 


Love and Conflict—New Patterns 
in Family Life, by Gibson Winter. 
Order from Westminster Book 
Stores $3.50. 

This interesting book examines 
the new demands placed upon the 
American family now that secur- 
ity and identification, which indi- 
viduals formerly obtained from 
community and _ neighborhood 
ties, must come from within the 
intimacy of the famiiy. 

The author voices the opinion 
that the influence of the family is 
not disappearing as some people 
thought it would a few years ago. 
Actually, this influence has taken 
a new lease on life, with a new 
pattern of family life emerging in 
the midst of the changing scene. 


Keynotes of this new social pat- 
tern are uncertainties, extremes, 
and the pains of rebirth. 

The shifting form of authority 
within the family is a major prob- 
lem. Because of the typical Amer- 
ican father’s drive toward success, 
he works long hours, takes work 
home at night and week-ends, and 
is so absorbed with getting ahead 
that he crowds his wife and fam- 
ily out of his life. Thus, cold war 
is established in the family be- 
tween father, whose principal re- 
lationship to his home is through 
his pay check, and mother, who 
has to work out life on the home- 
front, and becomes the manager 
and center of power. 

The author discusses the effect 
of this cold war—often not un- 
derstood by husband and wife, 
and with which they do not know 
how to cope. They do not realize 
its effect upon their lives together 
and upon the lives of the children 
in the home. 

He makes specific suggestions 
for approaching the problems all 
families face—those contributing 
to divorce, delinquency, sexual 
conflict, confusion over authority, 
and many of the other pitfalls of 
modern marriage. 

Dr. Winter’s interpretation is 
built on a biblical conception of 
family and community life. At 
times, the reader may be at odds 
with his interpretation, but the 
book is most interestingly written 
and stimulating, and deals with 
an aspect of life in which all of 
us are concerned. 
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by Bernice Carrington 


Miss Carrington, who is superintendent of nurses at 
Sage Memorial Hospital on the Navaho Reservation at 
Ganado, Arizona, takes the reader with her on a typical 
day at the hospital. 


THE DAY STARTED at my desk. What had hap- 
pened during my hours off duty? How many new 
babies arrived during the night? Were patients 
admitted to the first floor? A glance at the census 
sheet on my desk told me that two patients had 
been admitted there. Knowing that patients com- 
ing at night are usually seriously ill, my first 
thought was to wonder if they were very sick. 
Yesterday had been an unusually busy day on 
the first floor. Additional patients would surely 
require reassignment of staff and I would want 
to do this early in the day. 

Going immediately to see the patients, I found 
that my suspicions were not unfounded. A baby, 
very sick with diarrhea, had been brought in 
about midnight. My heart went out to the Nava- 
ho mother sitting quietly beside the baby’s bed. 
She was very evidently anxious and worried, but 
she said nothing when I spoke to her. She must 
have been bewildered by the array of bottles 
and tubing, which were supplying fluid to the 
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AT SAGE 


HOSPITAL 


baby, and the oxygen hood which covered his 
head. The other patient, admitted about 8 P.M., 
was an adult with a diagnosis of pneumonia. He 
was responding to treatment and so did not re- 
quire an unusual amount of nursing care. Addi- 
tional help was certainly needed and a nurse 
from the second floor was reassigned for the 
day. Unless something could be done to lessen 
the nursing load an aide would also be needed 
at night. I made a mental note to study the time 
schedule for possibilities. 

A quick trip to the second floor was more re- 
assuring. A new baby had come at 6 A.M. and 
two more were on the way, but the staff seemed 
adequate to handle the situation. A ten-year-old 
scheduled for a tonsillectomy was about to be 
taken to the operating room. 

The formula room aide met me at the foot of 
the stairs asking for instructions. Together, we 
went over the formula list and brought it up to 
date. The aide then started her day’s activities. 

My next task was to telephone an aide who 
was off duty for the day, telling her that she 
might be needed for night duty. 

Meanwhile, the family of an elderly man who 


Navaho women patiently await their turn for the nurse to call them in. 
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had died yesterday came to talk to me about 
funeral arrangements. They had not decided 
whether the burial was to be in the Mission ceme- 
tery or at home, but they were quite sure that 
they wanted a Christian service. One of the 
daughters is a member of the Ganado Church. 
In response to a telephone call, Mr. Vogel, our 
minister, came over and talked to the family, who 
said they would come back later in the day. 

The situation on the first floor remained under 
control and I learned from one of the doctors 
that he was trying to complete plans to transfer 
one of the more seriously ill patients to the Gov- 
ernment hospital at Fort Defiance. 

The sound of the piano from the chapel made 
me realize that it was already three o’clock and 
time for devotions with our aides. The day had 
been a busy one, and not all the aides were able 
to leave their work, but four were there. We sang 
from the Navaho hymnal, prayed together, and 
were refreshed and strengthened by the short pe- 
riod spent in praise and communion with our Lord. 

The day was coming to a close. The day staff 
was preparing to go off duty and the evening staff 
to take over. The transfer of one patient to the 
Fort Defiance Hospital and of two children to 
the second floor eased the nursing situation on 
the first floor. It would not be necessary to assign 
a night aide. The family of the elderly man who 
had died returned, and the funeral arrangements 


A newly born baby is being weighed by a Navaho stu- 
dent nurse. 


were completed. The service would be held 
the following day in the hospital chapel. 

As I was leaving the hospital, a young mother 
called me to see her baby who had been born 
here as a premature, weighing just two pounds. 
The infant had been kept in the hospital nearly 
three months. Now the mother was justifiably 
proud, for the child was growing well and looked 
healthy and happy. He was not sick—just in for 
an immunization shot. 

So the day’s duty came to a close and I walked 
away with a feeling of gladness that tomorrow 
at Sage Memorial Hospital would bring yet fur- 
ther opportunities for service and healing in the 
name of our Lord. 


AND THE GREA TEST OF THESE IS LO VE Paraphrase of I Corinthians 13 


Written for those engaged in women’s 
work by Naomi H. Reed 


Mrs. Robert A. Reed is the wife of the minister 
of First Presbyterian Church, Defiance, Ohio. 


THOUGH I SPEAK with ease and brilliance before large 
groups of women and have not love for the individual 
woman in my heart, my words are empty and I am 
nothing. 

And though I have a thorough knowledge of wom- 
en’s work and understand my organization fully 
and have not love for the people it is meant to serve, 
1 gain nothing. 

And though I attend countless meetings and give 
unlimited hours of my time and have not a personal 
and loving relationship with God, I am_ nothing. 

Love is patient with the weaknesses of others; it is 
not irritable or rude. Love does not insist on its 
own way; it is able to take criticism without being 
unduly hurt. 
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Love does not need recognition or acclaim for 
its labors. Love is not aware of social position or 
lack of it; it does not hear gossip. 

Love reaches out to touch the best qualities in 
each woman. Love never gives up seeking answers 
to the thorniest problems and love gives the strength 
and endurance to work out their solutions. 

Love and the work that love does will never end. 
When I was a child, I spoke like a child, I read 
childish literature and in general lived life on a 
lighter level. But now, I am a mature woman and I 
am responsible to think deeply about life and to in- 
vest my hours and days wisely and well. 

For now as we see things in the uncertain light 
of this world, we are often confused and frustrated 
and discouraged; but then, in the pure light of eter- 
nity, we shall see the threads of our work woven into 
a pattern of everlasting beauty and value. 

And now we have—faith in God, hope for the 
future of the humanity we serve—and love for God 
and one another, and the greatest of these is love. 
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WITNESS 


i 
BRAZIL 


TODAY AND TOMORROW are wrapped up together 
in the life of Brazil. Traditional village and 
plantation patterns of social structure are being 
broken down by rapid industrialization. The 
economy is constantly being torn between es- 
tablished interests and new industries and _ be- 
tween foreign investments and rising nationalism. 
Political organizations struggle with contempo- 
rary crises and future plans. Dynamism and 
change are the picture of Brazil. The tensions 
and promises of the situation are everywhere—in 
the social structure, in political life, in artistic 
endeavors, and in the Church. 

The Church in Brazil finds itself with a diffi- 
cult task. There is, on one hand, a tradition of 
Roman Catholicism, and on the other, rising sec- 
tarianism and spiritism. There is widespread in- 
difference to the demands of any faith. Within 
the Church itself, there is division and misunder- 
standing. 

For twenty-five young people of the United 
Presbyterian Church in the USA, these problems 
of Brazil became very real this past summer. For 
two months we studied and lived in Brazil. 
Under the guidance of eminent leaders, we 
participated with an equal number of Brazilian 
students and a dozen students from other parts 
of the world in a three-week study conference 
on the Reformed faith and the Church Mission. 
We served as stewards and delegates at the 
meeting of the World Presbyterian Alliance. We 
traveled throughout the country, visiting mission 
stations and meeting leaders in the Brazilian 
Church. Only a few of these people can be intro- 
duced to you here, but perhaps the diversity of 
their tasks can indicate the many others we met. 
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by Harriet Adamson 


Miss Adamson, a former 

moderator of Westminster 

Fellowship, is now teaching in 
ae Kansas City, Missouri. 


One young man has found his field of service 
in the labor unions and political parties. He has 
taken his university education in sociology and 
political science into a factory job. He works as 
a lathe operator; he and his wife live in the 
workers’ settlement and on the workers’ salary. 
In this way they are attempting to perform their 
missionary service and to bring the gospel to 
the workers around them. 

Another young man has gone into the scat- 
tered universities in Rio de Janeiro where thou- 
sands of students are living throughout the city 
and commuting to many places of study. A young 
Brazilian pastor and an American fraternal work- 
er are seeking to guide the Student Christian 
Movement in its witness. 

A woman who retired after years of teaching 
in the mission schools of Central Brazil has 
moved into the slums of a little town. She has 
turned her home into a school for the illiterate 
workers who live around her. Her kitchen is a 
classroom in which the women learn proper food 
preparation. Her yard is being used by many 
families who cannot afford a fence to protect 
their gardens from the chickens. In her quiet, 
simple way this woman is bringing the gospel 
of Jesus Christ to her people. 

Brazil is a vast nation with many and varied 
problems. These sketches can only hint at the 
activities of the Church. There are many people 
who are vitally concerned with the proclamation 
of the gospel in the world. There, as here, there 
are others for whom the Church is more a refuge 
from the world than an answer to its needs. 

Our group returned home from Brazil with the 
realization that neither the Church there nor the 
Church in the United States can perform its task 
in the world if it remains within the walls of its 
buildings. If we are to proclaim our Lord to the 
world, we must go into the world—into politics, 
the university, and the marketplace. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Ramsay chat with Oh Chol-Ho, Korean 
industrial evangelism leader in front of the giant relief 
map of Korea at the Presbyterian Mission in Seoul. 


KOREA IS A LAND of tradition and a land on the 
threshold of a new era. The problems there 
are great. 

Ten percent of Koreans are Christians. Those 
we met in the churches and on a recent visit 
radiate the love of Jesus in their hearts. They 
love to sing and, because the tunes are familiar, 
we could follow many of their hymns. 

One of the Christian women in Seoul has said 
that if all the missionary help were withdrawn 
from Korea the Korean church itself would go 
on evangelizing. “As for salvation,” she said, “the 
Korean Christian has it, but what we need so 
desperately from you is to be taught the Christian 
ethics in terms of how to apply our faith to our 
daily work.” 

Mr. Ramsay and I had the very great privilege 
of visiting Korea at the request of the Commis- 
sion on Ecumenical Mission and Relations. The 
emphasis of our mission was on Industrial Evan- 
gelism. We were asked specifically to give en- 
couragement and help to the program of Indus- 
trial Evangelism of the Korean General Assem- 
bly. The fact is that we also received a challenge 
for America. 

Today, Korea is rebuilding on the rubble of 
war; its cities were seventy to ninety percent 
destroyed. The population has been doubled in 
South Korea by refugees from the North. The 
people have had two years now to build an 
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by Gertrude Ramsay 


Mrs. John Gates Ramsay, of Washington, D. C., re- 
turned recently from a trip to the Far East with her 
husband, who is International Representative for Com- 
munity Relations of the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica. Mr. and Mrs. Ramsay are active in the National 
Presbyterian Church and in interdenominational groups. 
Mr. Ramsay received the Layman’s Award of the 
Council of Churches of the National Capital area for 
1957. Mrs. Ramsay, daughter of Moravian mission- 
aries in Nicaragua, is a graduate of Moravian College 
for Women, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 


economy to supply the needs of those displaced 
by the ravages of war. South Korea has always 
been agricultural, but industry is imperative now, 
and these resourceful people are responding to 
the need. 

We were privileged to visit the most primitive 
of their mills where the work is done on dirt 
floors, as well as the most modern mills, inciud- 
ing a woolen mill that was both air conditioned 
and moisturized. The modern mills are being 
built through help from the United National 
Korean Reconstruction Agency. Much help is 
also being given Korea through our own United 
States program, International Co-operation Ad- 
ministration. However, these modern mills with 
automation give work to relatively few people— 
and there is dire need among the population for 
a means of livelihood. This problem is a deep 
concern to the leaders of industry with whose 
open-mindedness we were greatly impressed. 

In Chung-ju, the manager of a tobacco fac- 
tory told us that with automation the packaging 
of the cigarettes for which he employs about 100 
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Their faces are wreathed in cheerful smiles, but these 
widows and orphans, now cared for in a home, are 
among the many who must eventually find the means 
of earning a living. 





At the Union Christian Service Center in Taejon, a 
woman amputee is trained for a vocation. 


girls could be done by one machine and would 
be more economical for him. “But then,” he said, 
“I would have to discharge all these girls, and 
they have nowhere else to find work.” 

In Pusan, a plywood manufacturer has a deep 
concern for the boys who graduate from school 
and find no jobs. In Taegu, a steel foundry owner 
has taken the homeless boys off the streets, built 
a dormitory for them as well as a technical school 
in which they are taught trades to aid them in 
gaining employment. 

Many girls work in the textile mills and in the 
rubber shoe and the tobacco factories. We noted 
with gratification that many of the mills we vis- 
ited have been built by Korean Christians and in 
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most of these industries morning prayers precede 
the day’s work. Women evangelists come in to 
teach the girls and lead them into a Christian life. 

In Kwangu, a cotton mill owner has written 
over his doorways such signs as this: “Let us 
produce more in order to clothe the needy peo- 
ples.” As we were passing through the halls of 
this particular mill, one of the girls called out to 
us in Korean, “Be a good Christian!” There had 
been a strong group of Communists in this mill 
just after the war. The Christians, who numbered 
exactly thirteen, decided to outsing and outlive 
these Communists. The result is that there are 
three hundred Christians in the dormitory now 
and the Communists are gone. These young girls, 
wishing to share their joy, have been going out 
into the villages teaching the Bible and building 
new churches. 

We visited many “baby folds” and orphanages. 
If no one had cared for these little ones after 
their parents were killed and their homes lost, 
they would have had to shift for themselves in 
the streets and in a very difficult society. 

There was deep gratitude expressed for the 
concern of our Church about the problems of 
industry and the economy of Korea. We had to 
confess that we did not have all the answers in 
America, but that we could give and receive the 
challenge to find God’s plan for his children in 
this world. 

The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness there- 
of; the world, and they that dwell therein. This 
Psalm has new challenge and meaning for me 
now. 

Korea still needs our help. There is no other 
way for it to survive unless it can develop its own 
economy. South Korea is still a free nation, 
though the armies of Communism are only thirty 
miles away. 

In China, hundreds of thousands of our Chris- 
tian brothers were killed by the Communists, and 
we were powerless to help them. Korea could 
suffer the same fate if we fail in our Christian 
brotherhood. 


Photo credits: Paulette Anker, 16, 17; Arthur 
Dodd, 27; Joseph M. Elkins, Cover, 4, 5, 20, 21, 
32; K. J. Foreman, Jr., 29; Junta de Defusao e 
Publicidade, 9; Leon V. Kofod, 12; Ray Provost, 
30 (bottom); Harold Voelkel 30 (top). 
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BEING THE WIFE of a pastor and the mother of 
six children has brought this question to my ears 
more often than I can say. 

Well, here’s how I do it—starting with Sun- 
day morning. Contrary to most opinions, this 
pastor’s wife sleeps until 8:00 or thereabouts. 
Father has long since gone to the church and the 
children know “Mother wants it quiet on Sun- 
day.” Breakfast usually requires only a few 
dishes, cinnamon rolls, milk, and vitamin pills. 
At 9:00 o’clock the five older children get ready. 
Jim, ten, dresses himself completely and helps 
with anyone else caught in a tough spot. Janie, 
seven, does everything for herself except her hair 
and putting on her hat. John, six, only needs help 
with his bow tie; Debbie, five, needs someone to 
fasten buttons, bows, and bonnet (her hairdo 
is simpler than Janie’s). Bud, four, needs help 
with shirt buttons and bow tie. Promptly at 9:30, 
off they all go to Sunday school two blocks away. 

I pick up all the things that baby Dale has 
rearranged, such as cake pans in the bathroom, 
daddy’s socks in the living room, and toy pistols 
in the dresser drawer. At eighteen months, he 
doesn’t contribute much toward dressing himself, 
though he will bring me six or eight diapers if I 
ask him for one. I dress him, then leisurely dress 
myself, straighten the house, put the kitchen in 
order, and get Sunday dinner into the oven. At 
10:45, off we go to church, on foot if it’s nice 
out. When Dale is two, he'll go to Sunday school 
and I'll start teaching a class again. After church, 
where I like my children to sit with me, we go 
home, change clothes, eat dinner, and enjoy a 
family activity. Evening brings supper of bread 
and milk before devotions and bedtime. 

Monday is washday—so is Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, unless it’s shop- 
ping day. Tuesday is ironing day. If the weather 
is warm enough we go on a picnic, and in sum- 
mer we go swimming. Jim can swim pretty well 
so we just have to keep five of them from drown- 
ing. 

Two children go to school all day. John goes 
afternoons only. Dale is in bed then, so this is the 
time to get ironing, sewing, cleaning, telephon- 
ing done. 

Wednesday through Saturday are flexible, but 
somewhere along the line four loaves of white 
bread, two brown, and a pan of rolls get made, 
along with innumerable pies, cakes, and cookies; 
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the beds are changed, furniture in at least one 
room is rearranged, the mending is done, a shirt, 
blouse, or dress is made, the house is more or 
less cleaned, the Junior Choir at church has been 
led in practice, the doctor and/or dentist has 
been visited. Approximately four loads of clothes 
have gone through the washer and dryer each 
day and have eventually been folded and put 
away, and the dishes have been put in and taken 
out of the dishwasher twice daily. Every evening 
we have Scripture reading, prayers for mission- 
aries, and family prayers. 

How do I do it? Well, I don’t—not all of it. 
The children have chores, daddy co-operates 
when he’s home, the baby sitter holds the place 
together when I go to meetings (and that’s as 
often as possible), and the Lord has blessed me 
with a generous amount of vitality. 
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(Top) The Presbyterian Day Camps 
in Cuba this past summer have 
brought new life to little boys like 
Ciro—“small . . . with huge and 
almost-always-sad eyes.” (Bottom) A 
shower-bath was a new experience— 
and good fun for the young campers. 


MESSAGE OF THE CROSS 


At the Spring meeting of the National 
Executive Committee the president was 
instructed to write, in the name of the 
ere PCOM Te unre ume lat 
ty of the Church in Cuba, expressing 
TU Meu ee Rm UM LRU mT 
CLM ee Mh ome] Mager tm Lely 
sent to each society, as a tangible re- 
minder of our community in Christ. 


by Hector Vetia 


Translated from the Spanish by Mary Furleigh 


CIRO MEJIAS is small, only nine years old, with huge 
and almost-always-sad eyes. We still remember that 
when he arrived we were afraid of breaking him 
while measuring and weighing him. The poor little 
thing seemed so fragile. His voice was weak, but 
through the expression in his eyes, we could ini- 
agine things that sometimes words do not easily 
explain. 

I had met his family previously and vividly re- 
member that day that we visited them. It was a 
very special day for me, as I think it also was for 
all those whom we visited. The misery that we saw 
was so terrible that it is almost impossible to tell 
about it. 

Ciro’s father was away, sick in a_ hospital. 
“Home” was a dilapidated hut with a dirt floor. 
An old stove was shoved into a corner and the 
bed was unmade. The little brother, two or three 
years old, was on the floor crying. There was 
nothing for him to eat. From the sad expression on 
the mother’s face, we could see that sickness had 
undermined her health. We asked about medicine. 
Medicine? The word sounded like an unfeeling 
joke in the middle of that misery in which there 
was not enough money even to buy the very barest 
necessities. They were going to have to abandon 
this hut. We helped in the best way we knew how 
and then brought Ciro away to one of the Presby- 
terian Day Camps in Oriente Province. 

But even in these happier surroundings Ciro 
never smiled. His eyes were always full of the mis- 
ery that was all he had ever known. With the pass- 
ing of the days we saw with surprise that Ciro was 
changing, little by little, like a small flower that 
opens slowly upon feeling the warm caress of the 
sun’s rays. The colorless line that was his mouth 
was gaining color and softening a little. His eyes 
were acquiring that certain light and subtle shine 
that passes unnoticed to many, but which comes 
forth from the very tender depths of a child’s heart. 

But one day a miracle happened! Is it not a 
miracle to see a child smile for the first time? 
Ciro had learned to smile, without that smile being 
cut into two by fear or hunger! He smiled, openly, 
spontaneously, as only a child knows how to smile! 

That night, when everyone was in the cabin in 
his pajamas ready to go to bed, each head was 
bowed and all eyes were closed. The moment had 
arrived to give thanks to God for all the blessings 
that he had given us during the day. I gave special 
thanks that night. I had seen the miracle of a 
child’s smile! 


Mr. Veitia served as a counselor at Tamano, one of the 
two camps established by the United Presbyterian 
Church for needy children in the Oriente Province of 
Cuba. Miss Furleigh is teacher of English at the La 
Progresiva Primary School, Cardenas, Cuba. 








